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Editorial Buzzings. 


The Bees were gathering in their early stores 
From willows by the brookside, and I watched 
Them flying to their hives, with laden thighs, 
All covered with the gold of pollen-dust. 








No. 2. 
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Doolittle’s Queen-Rearing is the 

greatest hit of the decade in bee-keeping. 

So says A. N. Draper, Upper Alton, Ills. 





N. D. West's queen-cell protector 
and cage are illustrated and described 
in friend Gravenhorst’s Bienenzeitung 
for June. 
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The Honey Almanac is the 
result of a suggestion sent to us some 
12 years ago by E. Drane, Eminence, 
Ky. To be sure it was not acted upon 
at once, but it is now an established 
fact. He wants credit for the idea, and 
we cheerfully accord it to him. 





A New Scale-Insect from 
California, injurious to fruit trees, is 
described in the last number of Insect 
Life, by D. W. Coquillett, who furnishes 
a list of trees attacked by it. Notes on 
the habits and early stages of an Aus- 
tralian moth, written by the late Henry 
Edwards, affords a singular instance of 
change of habit. Twenty years and 
more ago it was only known as occurring 
on a black 
wattle, included 
among injurious to 


species 
but it now be 
the most 

fruit trees in Australia. 


of acacia, called 
must 
insects 
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La Grippe had Mr. C. J. Robinson 
in its power last Spring. 
is something 


Its endurance 
wonderful. Some 
since Mr. R. wrote us the following: 


time 


I am just recovering from an accute 
attack of la grippe. O, heavens, what a 
disease! If it takes hold in earnest, it 
demoralizes all the anatomy of the 
human structure, and shakes out the 
corporeal frame of bones. Why not 
execute murderers with la grippe ? 

C. J. Rosprnson. 





The Word “over” should be 
omitted in the fourth line of the third 
paragraph of our reply to Mr. Corneil, 
on page 804. It is a typographical 
error, for wax cannot be heated in water 
(except under pressure) to more than 
212°, and in Mr. Dadant’s 
which we quoted, the word 


” 


statement, 
“over” did 
not occur. It was an 


noticing it in the proof. 


oversight in not 
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Syrian Queens.—One of our 
Missouri writes that an 
advertisement of Syrian queens in the 
BEE JouRNAL would doubtless secure 
some orders from his locality. 
merely a hint for 
queens. 


subscribers 


This is 
breeders of Syrian 
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Hot Weather is the rule in the 
Eastern States, as well as in California. 
In the latter, the thermometer registered 
from 100° to 116° in the 
several days last week. 


shade for 


























International Fair.—We have 
received a circular from the manage- 
ment, announcing the opening of the 
third annual Detroit International Fair 
and Exposition, which will take place on 
Aug. 25, and continue until Sept. 4, 
1891. 

This is an exceptionally excellent 
opportunity for bee-keepers, as the 
management have always fulfilled their 
promises; and have shown that they 
are actuated by a liberal spirit, and a 
desire to afford to the fraternity every 
facility in their power for making the 
bee and honey exhibit the finest in this 
country. 

Railroad and steamboat lines entering 
Detroit will make special rates; and 
the railroad and steamboat lines of 
Michigan, and most of their connections, 
will return exhibits free to point of 
shipment. 

The list of premiums in the Apiary 
Department are the largest and most 
liberal that are offered by any exposition 
in the country, and to Mr. H. D. Cutting, 
the able and efficient Superintendent of 
that department, is due the credit 
therefor; and to his untiring energy 
and industry the bee-keepers are in- 
debted for the very creditable display of 
last year, which he desires to see 
surpassed at the coming fair. We have 
received the following letter from friend 
Cutting, which speaks for itself : 


I have made arrangements with the 
International Fair and Exposition, at 
Detroit, fora very desirable space for 
the bee and honey exhibit. It is larger 
than the space occupied last year, and 
in a much better location for the exhibi- 
tion of goods of this class. 

This is a splendid place to exhibit, and 
every bee-keeper who can possibly make 
an exhibit will find it to his advantage 
to do so; and the expense is small, as 
compared with that of other exhibitions. 

I will be present to allot space, and do 
all [can to make it pleasant for exhib- 
itors during the fair. All goods con- 
signed to me will be placed on exhibition, 
and reshipped to owners at ‘the close of 
the fair. 

Persons desiring premium-lists and 
entry blanks, should write to. Geo. M. 
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Savage, No. 7 Merrill Block, Detroit, 
Mich. 

For space and information in regard 
to the exhibit in the bee and honey 
department, address the undersigned. 

H. D. Currine. 

Clinton, Mich. 





Illimois bee-keepers are being en- 
thused by the generous recognition of 
the industry by the late Legislative 
appropriation. A correspondent desires 
us to insert the following in order to 
ascertain the views and feelings of 
others. Is it worth while to meet and 
confer? That is the question to be 
considered. He says: 


Now that the State has made an 
appropriation for printing the report 
of the [llinois Bee-Keepers’ Association, 
an earnest effort should be made to 
have a valuable and comprehensive 
series of essays prepared, relating to our 
growing industry. 

What do the bee-keepers of Illinois 
think of having aconference held during 
the Springfield Exposition, Sept. 7 to 
11, to arrange a programme for the 
annual meeting, and to enthuse bee- 
keepers in reference to the splendid 
recognition of this industry by the late 
General Assembly, as well as to take 
action in reference to the exhibit to be 
made at the Columbian Exposition ? 





One-Eyed Bees were mentioned 
on page 730 by Prof. Cook when 
describing a sample sent us by Mr. N. 
Staininger. These cyclepian bees are 
mentioned by Mr. T. W. Cowan, in his 
book, ‘‘ The Honey Bee,” on page 167. 
Thissis the first time that such have 
been mentioned in a bee-book, we think. 
Mr. Cowan says that Major Munn 
described them in the Bienenzeitung in 
1886, and adds: 


The Major stated that, if placed ina 
box, they crawled out, walked on the 
table, and fell on the floor, but evidently 
could not see, as they did not fly to the 
window. Vogel, who examined them 
microscopically, found the eyes quite 
transparent, and destitute of pigment. 
The hairs and simple eyes were also 





quite white. 
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Malicious Outrage.—Sometime 
since we mentioned the fact that G. W. 
Cole, of Canton, Ills., had been sued for 
maintaining a nuisance in that city by 
keeping bees therein. He was fined a 
dollar, but fook an appeal from the 
decision of the Justice of the Peace to 
the Circuit Court. 

Not content to await the decision of 
the appelate court, the prosecuting 
witness, from pure malice, again renews 
the persecution, and the same Justice of 
the Peace issues a new warrant to annoy 
Mr. Cole. 

The National Bee-Keepers’ Union has 
the matter in hand, and will endeavor 
to successfully defend the pursuit, and 
show the insignificant prosecuting wit- 
ness that the success of his little ‘‘game” 
is of but shortduration. The law, when 
administered by competent brain and 
worthy hands, will vindicate Mr. Cole, 
and the pursuit of bee-keeping in the 
great State of Illinois. 

Mr. S. A. Shuck, of Liverpool, Ills., a 
member of the Bee-Keepers’ Union, and 
a correspondent of the AMERICAN BEE 
- JouRNAL, attended the trial, and after 
returning home, wrote as follows to Mr. 
Cole about it: 

To any fair minded person it was 
evident that the grievances were greatly 
exaggerated in the testimony given by 
the prosecuting witness; and not only 
this, but it is also evident that the 
prosecuting witness, or his wife, pur- 
jured themselves as he testified that he 
helped his wife to wash the clothing 
over in consequence of the stain from 
the bees, while his wife testified that the 
clothes were never washed over. 

The testimony that the clothes were 
badly stained nearly every time they 
were washed, is surely false. 

But admitting that the clothes were 
badly stained in a few instances, and 
allowing that the parties were stung as 
often as they claimed to have been—five 
or six times in all—does that, or can it, 
constitute a nuisance? If so, then what 
is it that may not become a nuisance by 
being in the least annoyed. 

It appears to me that, if your bees 
have damaged your neighbor’s clothes, 
or injured them in any -way, you should 


be allowed and required to pay the 
damages. 


severely 





But how any court claiming justice 
can fine a man $1, and costs amounting 
to $25 or $50, and rob him of $100 to 
$200 worth of property, and that, too, 
when it has not been shown that the 
complaining parties have been damaged 
25 cents’ worth, is something I cannot 
see through or understand. 

lama member of the Bee-Keepers’ 
Union, and have been ever since its 
existence, excepting the first year. My 
advice would be to appeal to the higher 
court. 


- ee + 

Kicking Mules should not be 
allowed in an apiary. It 
carelessness to 


is criminal 
allow such things to 
happen as are described in the following 
telegraphic item in the daily papers : 


CiAy Crry, Ills., June 29.—Richard 
Emery’s mules kicked over a hive of 
bees belonging to A. J. Price, of this 
place, to-day. The bees became enraged 
and stung the mules until they could 
kick no longer. 

The bees then took possession of the 
public highway between here and Saylor 
Springs, and caused the team of Henry 
Pain, living north of here, to run away, 
injuring George Pain, his 
brother. 

Traffic is now stopped on the road at 
this point, as the bees have taken pos- 
session, and the hacks are compelled to ~ 
go along distance around to reach here 
from Saylor Springs. Mrs. Anderson 
had to have the bees literally raked off 
ofher. Several children were stung to 
such an extent that they are in a critical 
condition. 


All this was the result of the stupidity 
of allowing a long-eared team to be 
anywhere near hives of bees. 


—_- 


We are Sorry to learn that Mr. 
N. N. Betsinger has been again sen- 
tenced to the State’s Prison for 4 years 
and 7 months. A correspondent thus 


remarks about the matter: 


He will doubtless be granted a new 
trial. After hearing the second trial it 
is very clear that he isinnocent. He is 
the victim of quarrelsome neighbors. 





a 
Supply Dealers desiring to sell our 
book, *‘ Bees and Honey,” should write 
for terms. 








~~ 


wrens 
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Queries and Replies. 


PRAGSRA SNF IRF ASF YRS SL EAR AISA IRA INA IN Fee 


Cleaning Wood-Zine Honey-Boards. 


Query 774.—I find that some of my 
wood-zine, queen-excluding honey-boards 
become solidly ‘‘stuck up” with wax 
and propolis. How can I best clean 
them, and restore free passageways for 
the bees ?—D. 


Try putting them into hot water.—M. 
MAHIN. 


I know of no royal way. Careful 
scraping in cold weather is not hard.— 
A. J. Coox. 


Put them in the solar wax extractor 
for an hour or two some clear, hot day. 
—G. M. DooLiTrie. 


Dip them in boiling water, or break a 
few open, and let the bees open what 
more they want.—R. L. TAYLor. 


Take what is commonly called a tea- 
kettle filled with boiling water, pour the 
water on the zinc strips, and the wax 
will go at once.—H. D. Currine. 


I would say, make a tool just the right 
shape to reach all the ‘* stuck up ” -parts, 
and scrape them clean. I am wondering 
just how they are constructed.—JAmEs 
HEDDON. 


I do not know of any way but to 
scratch and scrape, and keep in mind 
the scriptural quotation: ‘‘In your 
patience possess ye your souls.”—J. M. 
HAMBAUGH. 


I have had no experience, but I think 
I would try to get them cold enough to 
make the _ propolis brittle, and then 
scrape them with some steel tool.—C. C. 
MILLER. 


I should scrape it off of each side with 
a@ wide chisel, and borrow my husband’s 
jack-knife and sit in a rocking chair 
in the grape arbor and pick it out.— 
Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


Either ‘‘ scrape” or use a little kero- 
‘Sense to dissolve the gum, and then 
follow with a brush and a little soap 
suds. The bees will wage but little 
objection.—J. P. H. Brown. 


Queen-excluders are a nuisance, and 
we would set them aside if we were in 
your place. QueenS do not go up into 
the supers oftener than one year in five, 
und then it is only a few queens that do. 
—Davpant & Son. 





Dip them in boiling water, or set 
them in a boiler and pour very hot water 
over them from a tea-kettle. Do not try 
to clean with a knife, as that would 
spoil the zinc.—C. H. DrpBern. 


I have never had any trouble of the 
kind, of any consequence, but I have 
found no easier way to clean propolis 
and wax from honey-boards, sections, 
etc., than to scrape them clean with a 
smooth-edged knife.—J. E. Ponp. 


I think that as good a way as any for 
the average bee-keeper is to lay them. in 
the sun until the wax and propolis 
melis, and then, with a chisel, or some 
square-cornered instrument, clean them. 
The chisel ought to be just the width to 
fit between the slats. —EuGENE SECOR. 


The wood-zine queen-exclader is never 
badly ‘‘ stuck up” with wax and propolis, 
when rightly managed. They are best 
cleaned, when clogged up, by placing in 
the sun until the wax is soft, then scrape 
off with a suitable tool, or a piece of 
heavy tin, sharpened to a dull edge.— 
G. L. TINKER. , 


Your experience with the wood-zinc 
honey-board is very natural. They are 
a mechanical exaggeration. Many im- 
plements designed for the apiary look 
“nice” until they are tried practically, 
and then the want of forethought is 
apparent enough. The uneven surface 
of the wood-zinc excluders makes them 
hard to clean. Cold weather is the best 
time to scrape off propolis, as it will not 
stick to the knife and fingers like it 
does in hot weather. I use the plain 
sheets of perforated zine framed with 
wood. They are easily and rapidly 
cleaned.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


To dip them in boiling water is the 
best way so far suggested. See what 
Abe! Gresh says about it on page 22 of 
the BEE JouRNAL for last week.—THE 
EDIToR. 





- 





When Writing a letter be sure 
to sign it: Too often we get letters 
with the name of the post-office, but no 
County or State. One such came 
recently, and we looked into the Posta! 
Guide and found there were places by 
that name in 13 States. That order for 
goods will have to wait until another 
letter comes to give the proper address. 
Be sure to stamp your lettér, or it may 
go to the dead letter office. 
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‘Topics of Interest, 


Nef SPST 


Something ‘Avot mt Honey lass 


G. M. ~ DOOLITTLE. 


During the last few months I have 
received several inquiries about building 
honey-houses, a shop and honey-house 
combined, place for honey, extracting 
rooms, ete., in new buildings, and in 
those already built; and from these 
many inquiries, I judge that I can do no 
better at this time than to tell the 
readers some of my ideas about honey- 
houses. 

In the first place, I would say, that I 
should not want extracted and comb- 
honey, and the work necessary for each, 
all in one room. My experience teaches 
that it is best to have a room for comb- 
honey, one for extracted-honey, and a 
third room large enough to do all the 
general work for both. Now, any build- 
ing can be cheaply lined (so as to 
exclude bees) with half inch stuff, for 
this general work room, and the storage 
rooms built on the south side, so as to 
make them convenient. airy, and suffi- 
ciently warm to ripen honey thoroughly. 

If I were building a shop I would build 
it so that I could partition off these two 
storage rooms, one on the southwest and 
the other on the southeast corner of the 
same, having the body of the shop for 
doing work of all kinds pertaining to 
the apiary. I should build it two stories 
high, and use the upper story for storing 
everything not in use, or liable to be 
used for some little time. If I did not 
wish to build a shop, I should use any 
old building I had, lining and fixing it 
as in the case first given for a room for 
general work, for such a room is certainly 
necessary. 

Having given a little outline of what I 
would have for a general work room, I 
will next speak of a room for storing 
comb-honey. This need not be larger 
than 8x10 feet, for storing all the comb- 
honey from 100 colonies in the Spring, 
even should they produce as high as 
200 pounds per colony, on an average. 
Whether built in with the shop, or at 
the side of another building, this honey 
room should have a good icldetaiten 
under it, for if you should happen to get 
a large yield of honey, it will need con- 
siderable strength to support it. 

Use good, substantial sills, and place 
the sleepers very closely together—not 
further than 8 inches from center to 








center. Now, do not think this too 
strong, and place these sleepers further 
apart, for if you do you will repent when 
you get from five to ten tons of honey in 
yourroom. I would have the room ¥ 
feet high, and if built separate from the 
shop, I would have a tin roof on it, and 
paint it a dark color, so as to ‘‘ draw the 
sun,” butif ina shop, of course no roof 
will be needed, as the upper floor will 
take the place of the roof. 

For all of this work | would use good 
hemlock wood, for this holds a nail well, 
is strong, and does not easily decay. For 
the floor, I would use 1% matched 
spruce, as this wears smooth, and is 
easily kept clean ; while for the sides I 
would use common pine ceiling. If all 
is put together as it should be, you will 
not be bothered with mice, bees, or any- 
thing of the kind, gettingin, if you keep 
the door shut when you are not about. 
This door is to be on the side next to 
your general room, of course. 

I would have windows in one side and 
in one end, which are to be opened in 
warm, dry weather, so as to thoroughly 
ventilate the room and pile of honey. 
Over these windows, on the outside, is to 
be placed wire-cloth, so the windows can 
be left open at pleasure, without any 
fear of robber bees. To let the bees out 
which may chance to come in on the 
honey as itis taken from the hive, let 
this wire cloth run 10 inches to a foot 
above the top of the window, nailing on 
3¢ inch strips, so as to keep the wire- 
cloth out that far from the sides of the 
building, thus giving space for the bees 
to crawl up on the cloth to the top 
when they are on the outside. No rob- 
ber bees will ever think of trying to get 
in at this entrance, so your room is kept 
clean of bees and flies all the while. 

This completes the building, except 
that we want it painted some dark 
color, so that the rays of the sun may 
keep it as warm as possible. The door 
should bein the center of one side, so 
that on each side of the room a platform 
can be built, upon which to place honey. 

Perhaps all will not agree with me, 
but I think that all section-honey should 
be stored in such a room atleast a month 
before crating, to ripen and sweat out. 
I know itis a saving of time and labor 
to crate it at once, but I think that it 
pays for all this extra time and labor in 
the better quality and appearance of the 
product. 

For the platform, I take pieces of 
2xi2 plank, and cut them the desired 
length, spiking two pieces together, thus 
making them 4x12, using three of these 
on aside, set on edge. The length of 
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these should be such that you will have 
an alley from 2 to 2}¢ feet wide through 
the center of the room. Upon these lay 
four 3x4 pieces, as long as your room is 
wide, using four on each side. 

Now, lay 2x2 pieces across these last, 
their length being the same as the 4x12 
were, for your sections to rest upon, and 
these should set on the sticks the same 
as they did on the hives, having the 
ends of the sections meet in the center 
of these 2x2 sticks. Also, by means of 
strips, keep the honey out 2 inches from 
the sides of the building, so that the air 
can circulate all around the pile of 
honey, otherwise that next to the sides 
of the building will sweat so as to 
become transparent. When piled in 
this way, the fumes of burning sulphur 
can penetrate the whole lot, by placing 
your burning sulphur under the pile. 

The room for the extracted-honey, I 
would build of the same width, and 
would have it from 14 to 18 feet long, 
instead of 10, so as to give plenty of 
room. The reason we have our comb- 
honey room small is, that we may 
sulphur our honey in as small a room as 
possible. Itis full as desirable to have 
this room as dry and warm as the other, 
forina dry, airy room our extracted- 
honey will become thicker and better all 
the while. 

Extracted-honey can be stored in tin 
lined vats made to suit you, in barrels, 
kegs, or in tin cans, as preferred. By 
placing a cloth over these receptacles, 
the honey ripens nicely in this warm 
room, even if the combs are not fully 
sealed when extracted. 

With a description of how I store my 
combs which are used for extracting 
and other purposes, when they are not 
in the hives, I will close: 

As you are building your honey-room, 
have the studding on one side set just 
as far apart as the top-bar of your frame 
is long; not from center to center of 
studding, but leave that space between 
them. Now, nail strips of %& stuff, 24 
feet long by 6 inches wide to these stud- 
ding, letting them stand out into the 
room in a horizontal position. 

Let the distance between the strips, 
from top to top, be 134 inches greater 
than the depth of your frame, so as to 
give you sufficient room to manipulate 
the frames handily. Three inches from 
the ends of these strips run a partition 
clear across the room, which is to have 
close-fitting, narrow doors placed in it, 
spaced so as to be most convenient. 
Now, hang in your combs; see that all 
combs not in use are in their place, and 
not lying about somewhere else. 





As often as any signs of worms are 
found, put in a pot of burning sulphur, 
close the doors, and the work is done. 
In all this work with burning sulphur, 
be certain that nothing can by any 
means take fire fromit, before you place 
the fire on the sulphur, for a room full 
of sulphur fumes is a bad place in which 
to put out a fire. 

Borodino, N. Y. 





A Parody on the Prodigal Son. 


M. A. KELLEY. 


A certain bee-keeper had two sons; 
and the younger of them said to his 
father, ‘‘ Pa, give me the portion of bees 
that falleth to me.” 

And he divided unto them his apiary. 
And the bees were in log gums, or gum 
logs, as was the manner of that country. 

And in the morning, ere it was yet 
day, the young man, being a bright lad 
with much snap in him, had the bee- 
gums tied up in coffee sacks, and ona 
boat, floating them down toward the 
great Father of Waters. 

He made his dwelling place over 
against Paducah, in the land of Danie! 
Boone and corn whisky. Here, being a 
good boy, he spent nothing in riotous 
living, but kept both eyes upon his 
apiary. 

He read the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
and all the books he could get, so that 
his wisdom waxed great, and astonished 
the natives. For the people that dwelt 
in that land round-about wist naught of 
bees, nor whether they were governed 
by a King, a Queen, or a Jack. 

So the boy gat unto himself much 
gain, for honey sold well in that city. 
And he found favor in the eyes of the 
young maidens of the land, and, betimes, 
took one of them unto him for a wife. 

So*his apiary and his family grew and 
multiplied greatly, and he became one 
of the citizens of the country, and voted, 
and ran for office, as was the custom of 
the people. 

In the course of time, it came to pass 
that the people of all the States round- 
about rose -up in war, one against the 
other. And they came together in battle 
array with their guns, and their swords, 
and their bows of ribbon, and their 
arrows of sarcasm, and their gin slings, 
and their corn whisky, and all manner 
of other deadly weapons. 

And in the ‘“onpleasantness” the 
young man’s paternal home was wiped 
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out, the elder brother killed, and the 
father made a ‘‘ refugee.” 

So, in his want, the old man said, ‘‘I 
will seek my son, and I will say unto 
him, ‘Son, thou knowest that if it was 
to do over again, I would do a better 
part by thee; so, go to now, give me a 
place in thy home that I may dwell 
there.’” And he arose and came to his 
son. 

But the son saw him at the gate, and 
set the dog upon him, for he thought he 
was a tramp, there being many of that 
sort in those days. But when he wist 
that it was his father, he ran to him and 
took him in his arms. 

So he took him in and cared for him 
all his days, and the’old man did naught 
but light the smoker in bee-time, and 
nurse his grand-children. 

So his last days were the best, and he 
slept, and was. buried over against 
Paducah, in the land aforesaid. 

And the young man prospered greatly, 
for he was good, and remembered the 
counsels ef his father, and did well to 
all his fellows. 

So shall it be to all young bee-keepers 
if they take heed to the right way to 
walk therein. And the Lord will bless 
them, and make His face to shine upon 
them. Selah! 

Milton, W. Va. 


California Bee and Honey Chat. 


8. L. WATKINS. 


Bees have done remarkably well so 
far this season. The honey obtained 
has been lighter in color, and better in 
quality than is generally gathered at 
this season of the year; this is no doubt 
owing to the moderately cool weather 
we had in the Spring. 

All bloom has been considerably later 
than usual, and, as a natural conse- 
quence, bees have had more of a chance 
to work on it. 

It is too early yet to give any definite 
answer as to what sortof a crop we shall 
have ; but all indications are exceedingly 
favorable for a large crop, especially in 
this part of California. Early in the 
season the manzanitas furnished quite 
an amount of nectar, and all colonies 
built up rapidly, and several entered the 
surplus boxes. 


The fruit bloom was also very heavy ; 


but as we had a rain storm for a week 
in the height of the fruit bloom, the bees 
did not gather as much as usual from 
this source. In certain seasons the 





apple tree isa great yielder of honey; 
but the honey is not extra light in color, 
although it makes it up in flavor, as it 
retains that exquisite apple bloom 
aroma. Apple honey, after once tried, 
I do not think will go begging for a 
market. 

At present, bees are working on Cali- 
fornian lilac, white clover, locust, and 
numerous wild flowers. 

I noticed early in the season that the 
bees worked well on the bloom of the 
black oaks in our vicinity; but whether 
they obtained much honey from this 
source, I am unable to state. 

Our swarming season is about over 
here, and bees have settled down to 
business in the surplus boxes. 

One day here, after a continued rain 
storm, five first swarms came out, and 
all settled together, making a mass of 
bees as large as a good-sized barrel. I 
divided them up into equal swarms, as 
near as possible, and hived them, giving 
each swarm a frame of unsealed brood. 
They all stayed in until the next fore- 
noon, when they all swarmed out and 
united again. I tiered three ordinary 
hives up, and placed them in it, and left 
them alone. A few days ago I examined 
them and found that they had all avail- 
able space filled with brood, bees, honey 
andcomb. Such immense colonies as 
this work very well fora time, butin a 
few months they will dwindle down to 
the size of an ordinary colony. 

Unsealed brood will not always hold a 
colony ina hive; of this I have had 
abundant preof. I have even known 
young swarms to stay until they had the 
hive two-thirds filled with comb and 
honey, and then leave, every solitary 
bee in the hive going off. 

Some persons may perhaps exclaim : 
**Well, your hives were not properly 
ventilated and shaded, and that accounts 
for it.” 

Yes, my hives are well shaded, and 
sufficient ventilation is given, but when 
a colony becomes dissatisfied, it is almost 
impossible to make them stay, unless 
you cage the queen, and then, perchance, 
three-fourths of the bees will leave and 
go to the parent colony. 

It does not do to leave bees hang out 
very long after swarming in a location 
like mine, as hollow trees and other 
available homes are too abundant. The 
sooner they are hived the better, and 
after you have most of them in, they 
should be moved quite a distance from 
where they clustered, because the scouts 
that have gone abroad to seek a home, 
would soon return and lead them away 

It frequently happens in a large 
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apiary that strange swarms will come 
there. This is, no doubt, owing to the 
leaders of the swarm getting on, or 
crossing one of the “lines of flight” of a 
large apiary, and coming home with the 
returning bees. 

After an extended trial, I am com- 
pletely satisfied that a cross between an 
Italian and Carniolan race of bees is the 
best. Of course, I find them a trifle 
more irritable than either race in their 
purity, but still this is of litthke moment 
compared with their other good qualities. 

Come with me now and we will open a 
colony of my favorite bees. We raise 
the hive cover gently, blow a few puffs 
Of smoke in over the sections. What 
beautiful, snowy-white combs, you 
exclaim; and the honey, how evenly 
and whitely it is capped; what an even- 
ness characterizes all their work, and 
what beautiful bees! 

They all show more or less yellow 
bands, and several extremely broad 
bands of white. How fixed and naturally 
they hang to the combs when examining 
them ! 

Note the abundance of brood, the 
immense numberof bees, and the clean- 
liness of their hive inside. Ah! here is 
the queen—a large, reddish-gold bee 
with bright, silvery-colored wings. She 
does not seem in the least bit discon- 
certed or excited by the opening of the 
hive, and the handling of the frames. 
You see the bees continue to work even 
while we handle the sections and frames. 
Now we arrange everything in proper 
order again; the hive is closed up—not 
a single sting, and not a solitary bee 
killed. 

You ask why not rear queens from 
such choice stock, and have them all 
alike. Well, the fact is, I do try to, but 
it is an utter impossibility to make 
queens duplicate themselves. Possibly 
you will get two out of ten queens that 
will somewhat equal the mother. 
Hybrid queens, generally speaking, are 
larger than the full-blooded bees, and 
are more prolific. 

Some apiarists speak of queens being 
too prolific, but I have yet to find the 
first one that I thought was too prolific 
—the more prolific a queen is, the more 
bees there are; and the more bees there 
are ina hive, the more honey will be 
stored. 

The practice of clipping the queen’s 
wing, I do not believe in. Iam aware 
that I am stepping on some apiarists’ 
toes by making such an assertion, but 
if they can prove to me that Iam wrong, 
well and good; 1 hould be pleased to 
receive their proof 





Now, a few facts in regard to clipping 
queens’ wings: In an apiary where 
this method is practiced, there is always 
quite a loss of queens, and especially so, 
if the hives are close together and 
elevated from the ground some distance. 
If the hives set close to the ground, 
possibly they will return to their own 
hiveagain. If youare noton hand to 
watch all swarms, there is a great 
danger of their entering the wrong hive 
and getting killed. 

Sometimes after the bees have made 
frequent attempts to swarm, and are 
unsuccessful, they will kill their queen 
with a clipped wing, and rear another in 
her stead,so that the swarming fever can 
be gratified. 

If the ground around an apiary is 
infected with ants, it is an exceedingly 
dangerous practice toclip queens’ wings. 
If you are constantly on hand, all right ; 
if not, you stand very favorable chances 
of losing a queen. All things considered, 
I think that there are more disadvantages 
than advantages in clipping the queen’s 
wing.—Pacific Rural Press. 

Grizzly Flats, Calif. 
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Management of Bees in the Spring. 


I. L. SCOFIELD. 





We have chosen for our subject, spring 
management of bees, and how to produce 
acrop of honey for the market. In 
working for comb-honey, we must have 
plenty of bees in the hive when the 
honey season arrives, or a failure is 
almost certain, as those reared when the 
season is drawing to a close, will be 
consumers instead of producers. 

But how shall we secure the bees ? is 
frequently asked. The best way that we 
know of, after years of trial of nearly 
all the plans which have been recom- 
mended, is the following: When pollen 
becomes plenty, say, May 5 to 10, in 
this locality, we go to each hive, and if 
the bees will bear spreading a little 
more, or, in other words, if there appears 
to be more bees than are needed to 
cover the brood they already have on a 
cool morning, we take a frame of honey 
from the outside of the cluster and 
break the cappings by passing a knife 
flatwise over the comb, and place the 
comb in the center of the brood-nest. 

In ten or twelve days we go over them 
again in the same way, always seeing 
that they have all the homey and bees 
that are needed to increase the brood to 
the greatest possible extent, and so we 
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keep on doing until settled warm 
weather comes in June, when we go 
over them every four or five days, 
putting one frame in the center each 
time. If we find that the queen will fill 
this frame every four or five days, 
besides keeping all the empty cells filled, 
which are daily vacated by maturing 
broods, we stop. 

By June 15 every available cell should 
be filled with brood, and the hive full of 
bees, if we are to expect the best results 
from our field. By this time white 
clover is out in full bloom, and all the 
honey boxes should be on. A _ noted 
bee-keeper once remarked: ‘* Set the 
bees out, and they will get the honey if 
there is any to be had.” A more truth- 
ful sentence was never uttered. ‘‘ Keep 
an eye to business, and do things at the 
right time if you wish success.” 

If we wait about putting on the honey 
boxes when our bees have arrived at the 
condition we have supposed them to be 
in on June 15, as many do, thinking 
that the putting on of the honey boxes 
retards swarming, and there should be 
but a few days of honey yield, we would 
get nothing. A day lost in the honey- 
flow cannot be recovered. It is no 
unusual thing to secure from six to ten 
pounds of comb-honey from a colony 
per day, if the flow of honey is good, the 
weather right, and the hive is full of 
brood and bees, as I have said before. 

Now, we will suppose that instead of 
working, as given above, we will let our 
bees take care of themselves, leaving 
weak colonies unprotected, and if any 
bees have died during the Winter, we 
leave their stores for the other bees to 
carry away. After carrying off this, 
they will be apt to rob our weak colonies, 
and thus those which surviye will have 
their combs full of honey instead of 
brood. 

Too much stores in May and early June 
will just as surely spoil a colony for 
comb-honey, as it will keep their brood 
in check all the Spring. There is no 
such thing as having the combs full of 
honey during the forepart of the season, 
and then having boxes filled with clover 
honey, for where would the bees come 
from to gather the honey ? 

We must never allow the bees to get 
in advance of the queen, for if we do the 
prosperity of the colony is checked at 
once. Honey cannot be obtained with- 
out bees. The ten Langstroth frames 
which we use in a hive during June give 
from 45,000 to 50,000 working bees 
every 21 days, and a queen that is good 
for anything, worked on the plan given 
in this article, will keep the frames filled 








with brood, after they are once full, 
until the honey season begins to draw to 
a close, provided the honey boxes are 
put on at the proper time. 

If a hive contains 5,000 bees on April 
10, with ten pounds of honey, they are 
what we call a good colony. With a 
young and prolific queen, managed on 
the above plan, if the season is right so 
there is honey in the flowers, we can 
expect acrop of comb-honey. Thus, it 
will be seen, it is bees we want in our 
hives the forepart of the season, not 
honey. 

If, by the process given, our bees 
should run short of honey, of course we 
must feed them, and money thus spent 
in feeding will return a large interest, if 
the season is anything like favorable. 
Honey is the best thing we know of to 
feed. 

We often hear it said, if the bees can- 
not get a living after the first flowers 
come, they can die. No greater folly 
could possibly exist.—Read at Farmers’ 
Institute. 

Whitney’s Point, N. Y. 
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Introducing the Pauti¢ Queen-Bees, 


E. L. PRATT. 

Some have the idea that the Punic 
bees are the same as Minorcans or the 
Malta bees, but they are not. The above 
are varieties of Apis Niger, but not 
Punic. This specie is spread all over 
Northern Africa, from Egypt to the 
Atlantic, and are met with in various 
other places, including Spain, more or 
less interbred with the Apis Melifica and 
Apis Ligustica, All the yellow banded 
races are~ Apis Ligustica—even Syrians, 
Cyprians, and yellow Italians. Black 
Italians belong to Apis Niger; hence, 
one will see that the Punic bees area 
variety of Apis Niger, and if any other 
is obtained for them, people are likely 
to be disappointed. 

If virgin queens of the Punic variety 
mate with any of the high grades of 
drones, a splendid mother bee will be 
the result, and by allowing only the 
drones from this queen to fly another 
season, other virgin Punic queens can be 
mated, and they will be pure. Thus, at 
a small cost, pure stock can be obtained. 

The directions for the safe introduc- 
tion of these queen-bees are very simple, 
and are as follows: 

Take three or more combs, with some 
honey in them, but no unsealed brood or 
eggs, and put them into a hive, then 
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shake onto these combs the bees from 
off two combs at least, from a good, 
strong colony, taking care that the old 
queen is not among them. Now, remove 
this strong colony to a new stand, and 
place the new one in its stead, so as to 
catch most of the flying bees. 

Do not use any of the combs from the 
strong colony, for fear of getting one 
with an egg or two in it. Combs con- 
taining brood that have been above an 
excluding honey-board at least eight or 
ten days can be used, but it is safer to 
have no brood until the queen has been 
introduced two or three days. 

In 48 hours drop the virgin queen 
between the combs among the bees after 
dark, alone; and on no account must she 
be caged, scented or daubed with honey. 

Do not give them unsealed brood or 
eggs until after the queen has been 
laying a few days, or she will be almost 
certainly ‘‘ balled” at the entrance on 
returning from the bridal trip. 

All the appliances used in previous 
bee-keeping with any race can be used 
with the Punic bees. 

Beverly, Mass. 
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Doolittle’s Method of Queen-Rearing, 


J. P. MOORE. 

It affords me the greatest of pleasure 
to say that Doolittle’s method of queen- 
rearing is a grand succes; it is far ahead 
of any other method I have ever tried. 
By using 10 colonies for cell building, 
I can start a lot of cells every day, and 
still have them storing honey just the 
same as if they were not building cells. 
This sounds almost too good to be true; 
and a few years ago we could-not have 
believed it. Every bee-keeper in the land 
owes him a vote of thanks for giving to 
the world such great value as is con- 
tained in his book. I have also tried 
his method of forming nuclei and intro- 
ducing virgin queens, as given in Chapter 
XI, and it has proved a success, also. 
In fact, it seems that all of Doolittle’s 
methods are successful. I have been 
using his queen-cell protectors ever since 
they first came out, and do not see how 
I could get along without them now. I 
could not help smiling when reading the 
forepart of Chapter X, telling how he 
felt about losing those queen-cells, his 
feelings were so much like my own before 
I commenced using his cel! protector. 
Now, I can put a lot of queen-cells in the 
cell protectors ; place them in nuclei, and 
two days after go and find every queen 








hatched out and running around. By 
the old method I would sometimes find 
half of them torn down. The chapter 
on the subject of Securing Good Drones 
contains many valuable suggestions, 
which every queen-breeder ought to put 
in practice, if we expect to make great 
progress in improving our bees, I have 
a colony queenless now, into which I 
have been placing frames of select drone- 
brood, in order to have plenty of select 
drones flying after the honey season is 
over. 
Morgan, Ky. 
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Honey-Boards vs. “* Queen-Excluders,”” 


JAMES HEDDON. 





Dr. Tinker, whether he is aware of it 
or not, is only misleading beginners by 
his copious writings upon subjects 
relating to that part of apiculture with 
which he has but little experience. 

Abouta dozen years ago I invented a 
honey-board combining two _ distinct 
features, which proved of great value, 
viz.: The bee-space and break-joint 
features. 

Later, when Mr. Jones came forward 
with the queen-excluding metal, the 
Doctor and three other bee-keepers, 
each without any knowledge of the work 
of the others, combined this metal with 
my slat honey-board, and this the Doctor 
calls his wood-zinc queen-excluder, 
wholly omitting the term “Shoney-board,” 
which its inventor gave to it. 

When my new divisible brood-chamber 
hive came out, the Doctor wrote toa 
friend that he must have the use of some 
of the new ‘‘ Heddon principles.” 

He obtained my permission to use a 
part of the features of the new hive for 
one year, and at the end of that time, 
and after Mr. Dadant had written that 
he thought that, in years gone by, the 
Scotch had attempted to carry out some 
of the fanctions of my invention, by the 
use of what they called ‘ storifying 
hives,” the Doctor made a hive infring- 
ing that feature of mine, viz.: the 
divisible brood-chamber, and uses no 
other word but ‘“‘storifying” in discrib- 
ing the advantages he wrote about. 

Suppose that twelve years ago I had 
patented my honey-board, the principal 
claims of which patent would have been 
the break-joint and bee-space, or half 
bee-space (of all of which every well- 
posted bee-keeper knows that I am the 
inventor), how could the Doctor make 
his ‘‘ wood-zine queen-excluder ?” 
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Another thing. Every all-metal honey- 
board, or ‘* queen-excluder,” would have 
to be stiffened with a rim (whether of 
metal or wood), which did not at the 
same time create a usable bee-space in 
that honey-board. I was the first, so 
far as I know, to rim the all-metal 
honey-board, and thus not only stiffen 
them, but at the same time give them 
the bee-space. 

While it is true that the 44-inch bee- 
space the Doctor creates over so much 
greater surface by the use of such wide 
zine strips (a horizontal surface), top- 
bars spaced 3 or }¢ inch apart, will not 
have aS many brace-combs between 
them as those spaced closer together, 
this space is vertical, not horizontal. 

Every old-time bee-keeper who began 
using Father Langstroth’s 14¢ inch top- 
bars, knows that the vertical space 
between their edges (not between their 
tops and his old honey-board, or any 
cover or surplus receptacle) was forever 
terribly plugged with brace or burr- 
combs. 

Experienced honey producers have 
demonstrated that two rows of holes, the 
length of the standard hohey-boards, 
will give ample passageway for the 
strongest colony of bees, and that the 
difference between 8 rows and 16 rows 
is radically against the 16° rows which 
the Doctor pleads for. 

So far as business interests are con- 
cerned, all are at liberty to make either 
or both, but the facts as to value remain 
the same. 

Dowagiac, Mich. 
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“Fixed or Hanging Frames, 


Since my article om this subject, pub- 
lished on page T¥O, is not very complete, 
I will explain a little further: 

If I wished to space my frames an 
exact distance apart, itis not mecessary 
to change the whole frame, and perhaps 
the hive, but cut out and solder together 
a piece of zinc about % of an inch wide, 
so as to be worn on the fourth finger, 
like a band finger-ring. Then solder 
upon this crosswise of the finger, in the 
direction of the ring, a projection of 
zine about % of an inch long, and as 
wide as the distance required between 
the frames. 

When. the ring is worn, the projecting 
piece of metal should be on the under 
side of the finger, where it will be ready 





to drop edgewise between the frames as 
they are moved together. One of these 
rings is necessary for each hand, and a 
tinner will furnish them for ten cents. 
The main points of advantage in this 
spacer are, cheapness, it is out of the 
way when extracting, and has short 
lines of contact where bees may be 
killed. 

To claim that closed-end frames, or 
partly closed-end frames, can be spaced 
or handled quickly, is simply bosh. Even 
with the rabbets, bees are crushed on 
the sharp edge under the projecting 
arm, thatis % of an inch wide, while 
the closed-end frames are wide edged, 
and several inches long, and the crush- 
ing tendency identical. 

A row of epen-topped sections, such as 
are used in the T super, have the closed 
ends, the same as closed-end brood- 
frames, and they are always glued 
together solid in the short space of time 
the sections are on the hives. 

Again, the bees glue the frames to- 
gether the whole length of the end- 
bars, making it next to impossible to get 
the frames apart (anless they are 
** handled only in warm weather,” when 
the glue is soft) without putting the 
bees ina rage by the snapping of the 
cold glue, and the jarring of the combs. 

At first, I used the simple wood rabbet, 
but the bees glued them sol put in tin 
rabbets, and I have now got back to the 
wood rabbets for hanging frames, which 
renders the frames stationary enough to 
be carried about the apiary, or hauled, 
over ordinary country roads, from 5 to 
10 miles, without any displacement of 
combs. 

We want the frames for manipulation, 
and not for hauling upon wagons, and 
there may be two extremes in this par- 
ticular as widely separated as the metal 
rabbet and the 18 inches of cold glue on 
the closed-end frame. 

From Mr. Freeborn’s experience, given 
in the Bez JOURNAL a short time ago, I 
would judge that this extensive hauling 
of bees to distant out-apiaries, will 
gradually become less. 

One advocate of closed-end frames 
gave as his objection to hanging frames, 
that ‘‘bees were rolled and crushed 
between the lower partof the end-bars 
of the frames and the hive as the frames 
were being lifted out.” 

The first thing the beginner should 
fix in his mind that a bee-space is 
about 3g of an inch—more than 4, and 
less than 4% aninch. Three-eighths is 
the space to allow between the end- 
bars of the hanging frames, and the 
inside wal! of the hive. 
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When the brood-frames are made, 
drive a dull nail through from the inside 
and near the lower corners of the end- 
bars, so as to project exactly 44 of an 
inch, and it will obviate the killing of 
a single bee, however rapidly the frames 
may be handled. 

This projecting nail point is as impor- 
tant as the projecting arm the frames 
are suspended by. Without it the end- 
bars of the frames may come so close to 
the side of the hive that the bees cannot 
pass between them, and they will then 
deposit a wall of glue along each side of 
the frame, leaving a space between 
these walls and behind the end-bars 
where moths are reared by the hundred. 
I lately saw 5 hives where the moths 
destroyed the colonies in this-way. 

Again, I removed the colonies from 
several hives where the frames were so 
deep that the inch wide bottom-bars 
were so near the bottom-boards that 
moths existed in surprising numbers, 
under them. Sometimes there were holes 
through the solid wood of the bottom- 
bar, where the moths escaped into the 
combs. At other times the top-bars 


were too thick, or the rabbets so shallow’ 


that it made the space between the top- 
bars of the frames and the cover-board 
about & of an inch deep. As the board 
was seldom removed, this furnished an 
excellent nursery for the moth. 

In some frame hive apiaries the flying 
moths were busy around the _ hive, 
in the evening, watching an opportunity 
to deposit their eggs inside the hive; 
andin the morning the alighting-boards 
were strewn with dead larve of the 
moths, which the bees had killed, and 
also with young brood the moth larve 
had rendered imperfect in their depreda- 
tions upon the combs. In box-hive 
apiaries, I could find no such conditions, 
so that it proved that a poorly con- 
structed frame hive is a veritable moth 
trap. 

The manufacturers of these hives and 
frames had in mind a very imperfect 
idea of the movable frame, which was 
that the spaces need be only wide 
enough to allow of manipulation, when, 
in fact, the spaces must be wide enough 
for two bees to pass along, back to back; 
and this requisition must be heeded, 
regardless of plans which the ignorant 
manipulators may make, as the bees 
emphasize their rules by piling on glue 
until the frames become immovable. 

These observations have not been 
confined to a single apiary, but to a 
dozen or more, aggregating about 500 
hives. 





Since examining apiaries in several 
counties, and not finding a trace of foul- 
brood, I am of the opinion that much, if 
not all, of the foul-brood scare in Wis- 
consin is occasioned by the ravages of 
the moth, through neglect or poorly 
constructed hives. 

Clinton, Wis. 
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CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 





Time and place of meeting. 


July. 30. —Carolina, at Charlotte, N.C. 
A. L. Beach, Sec., Pineville, N. C. 


Aug. 6.—Rock River, at Sterling, Ills. 
J.M. Burtch, Sec., Morrison, lls. 


Sept. 3. ~—Sesqueiaane County, at So. Montrose, Pa. 
H. M. Seeley, Sec., Harford, Pa. 


(=~ In order to have this table complete, 
Secretaries are requested to forward full 
particulars of the time and the place of 
each future meeting.—Tue Eprror. 








North American Bee-Keepers’ Association 


PRESIDENT—P. H. Elwood....Starkville, N. Y. 
SEecRETARY—C. P. Dadant...... Hamnilton, Ills. 





->oeso UU 
National Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


PRESIDENT—James Heddon .. Dowagiac, Mich. 
SEC’y AND MANAGER—T. G. Newman, Chicago. 
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Bee and Honey Gossip. 


tk" Do not write anything for publication 
on the same sheet of paper with business 
matters, unless it can be torn apart without 
interfering with either part of the letter. 
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Plenty of Clover, put No Nectar. 


Owing to the very peor season last 
year, many bees died in this vicinity, the 
mortality being greatest in the latter 
part of April and early part of May, 
before the apple bloom, upon which the 
bees seemed to do well while it lasted 
the weather was then very dry, and 
white clover, while plentiful, seemed to 
secrete no nectar, and I have seen 
very few bees at work upon it. I do not 
understand why the white clover does 
not secrete nectar, as in former years, 
and would be inclined~to think it was 
owing to the drouth, but for the fact 
that it was about the same last year, 
when it rained half of the time. Last 
Fall I put 48 colonies into Winter 
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quarters, and lost 8 colonies by starva- 
tion. Up to date 12 swarms have 
issued. May 311 hived a swarm and 
hung the hive on the scales, the bees 
weighing 334 pounds; June 7, they had 
gained 5 pounds; June 15, they had 
gained 8 pounds more, being a gain of 
13 pounds in 15 days. We had a copi- 
ous rain last night, which was badly 
needed. R. B. WHEATON. 
Middlebury, Conn., June 19, 1891. 





Honey from Smart-Weed. 


Bees are doing fairly well here. From 
some cause, white clover does not yield 
honey here like it does in other sections. 
Our main crop is from basswood. Usually 
we get a good flow of Fall honey, mainly 
from smart-weed. It is very wet here 
now, and we anticipate a good Fall flow 
of honey. E. W. Prrzer. 

Glenwood, Iowa, June 26, 1891. 
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Useless Drones. 


My bees are doing finely, but one 
colony has cast two large swarms, and I 
noticed that they were notdoing much in 
the sections. On examination, I found 
that the hive was full of drones, and 
had few worker-bees. What shall I do 
with the drones ? T. C. BREECE. 

West Berlin, O., June 19, 1891. 


{Unite the bees with another colony 
having a good laying queen. The drones 


are useless, and should be promptly 
destroyed.—Epb. | 





Fine Honey-Flow. 


We have had the finest honey-flow so 
far this season that has been known for 
several years; the weather has been 
favorable, and the bees worked witha 
vim. I had one colony in my apiary 
that gave me 160 pounds of surplus 
honey, but the average was about 40 
pounds, Spring count. My bees were 
not in good condition when the honey- 
flow commenced. They had run short 
of stores, which was something unusual; 
but last Fall there was so much rain 
that they could not build up sufficiently 
to carry them through the Winter, and 
I had to feed some colonies, and some 
died from starvation. I think there are 
too many bees in my neighborhood for 
them to do well—there are 500 colonies 
within 144 miles of my place. 

L. B. ToLar. 

Kerrville, Tenn., June 27, 1891. 





Honey Plants for Marsh Land. 


What kind of honey plant would be 
best to plant or sow on reclaimed marsh 
land ?_ Also, what is the best time to 
plant ? J. W. MATHENY. 

Argos, Ind. 


[Either pleurisy root or sweet clover 
would do well on marshy soil. The 
honey from these plants will compare 
favorably with white clover, and they 
bloom profusely, and it lasts long. The 
seed of pleurisy root may be sown like 
cabbage seed. Sweet clover may be 
sown in the Fall and transplanted in the 
Spring to 2 feet apart; or it can be 
sown in any way, for it will grow any- 
where except on a bare, flat rock.—Ep.] 

a —> +- <m -+ 


Too Much Honey-Dew. 


For over three weeks the bees have 
been working on the oak trees, the 
leaves of which are covered with so-called 
honey-dew or ‘‘ bug-juice,” as per sample 
sent you to-day. lLhadintended to work 
for extracted-honey, but as the combs 
are full of this ‘‘ bug-juice,” which I 
will not offer forsale, I shall work for 
comb-honey, provided the bees ever stop 
storing honey-dew. Some of my hives 
are three stories high, with 30 Lang- 
stroth frames filled with brood, honey, 
and honey-dew. I have 36 colonies of 
bees, but cannot find any honey that is 
fit to eat, although some colonies have 
over 75 pounds in the combs. It is 
capped, and looks very nice. 

E. CALVERT. 

Des Moines, Iowa, June 22, 1891. 





— 


Heavy Crop of Honey. 


The bees are just booming, and honey 
from white clover, blue thistle and sumac 
is coming in rapidly. The prospects are 
very favorable for a heavy crop of good 
honey. J. W. CARTER. 

Pleasant Dale, W. Va., June 26,1891. 


-_ - —<—-.-- 


Too Much Rain in Kansas. 


In the Spring my pa gave me a colony 
of bees, which was very weak. The 
honey-flow was good from fruit bloom, 
but after that the weather was very dry 
for about three weeks. My pa hasa 
colony of Italian bees that has cast three 
swarms. The first swarm took wing 
and were lost; the second swarm issued 
and settled on the hedge fence. The 
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next morning, pa opened the hive of the 
parent colony and cut out five queen- 
cells, to keep them from swarming, but 
in the afternoon another swarm issued, 
being the third swarm, and 9 queens 
from the same colony. There is a good 
honey-flow now, and the bees are storing 
honey very fast, some colonies having 
the sections nearly full. Pa has 16 
colonies of Italians, and 25 colonies of 
black bees. The people in this vicinity 
do not give their bees much attention, 
keeping them in boxes and nail kegs. 
The season is very late, and we are 
having a great deal of rain. 
Emery W. WAYMAN. 
Chanute, Kans., June 20, 1891. 


Cutting Bee-Trees. 


Is there any law against cutting a bee- 
tree not on your own land; if so, what 
is it? WISCONSIN. 

[Certainly. Common law, the sub- 
structure of all law, forbids any one to 
cut trees on the land belonging to 
another. The way to do it, is to see the 
owner, and get his consent. You have 
no more right to cut trees belonging to 
another than to cut his wheat.—Ep. } 





Eggs Lying Dormant. 


In answer to Lone Star, on page 805, 
I wish to state that eggs sometimes lie 
dormant from 2 to 4 days before hatch- 
ing, and our friend may be a little 
mistaken in the exact age of the larve. 
This may account for the absence of the 
queen, as our friend does not say that 
there were eggs at the time the exami- 
nation was made. I never knew a fertile 
worker to lay short of 8 to 10 days’ 
preparation, and the eggs do not hatch 
readily. J. W. BIrrENBENDER. 

Knoxville, Lowa. 


——————— = <-—- + 


More ‘‘ Bug-Juice.”’ 


The season in this locality has, thus 
far, proved quite favorable for honey 
gathering, as we have an abundant 
crop of white clover, and the field 
workers are doing splendidly. We have 
had very copious rains of late, and, of 
course, the outlook is quite favorable. 
Some of our bee-keepers complain of 
dark honey—honey-dew, or *‘ bug-juice,” 
as some call it. Very few swarms have 
been cast up to date. R. T. DAvis. 
Decatur, Ills., June 26, 1891. 








White Clover a Failure. 


White clover is a failure in this 
vicinity, so far as the honey crop is 
concerned, and we are flooded with 
honey-dew. Basswood is blooming 
profusely, but the nights are too cool, 
and the prospects are now good for only 
about one-third of a crop of honey. Bees 
have swarmed excessively here,especially 
those kept by novices. Up to date the 
season has been very wet. 

J. G. GRAHAM. 

Agency, Mo., July 1, 1891. 


Crop Report. 


I have taken over 4,000 pounds of 
honey from 65 colonies of bees since 
March 12, and there is about 1,000 
pounds more ready to be taken, YOO 
pounds is comb-honey, in large frames, 
which sells readily here at 10 cents per 
pound. Iam selling extracted-honey at 
6 cents per pound. 

P. W. McFArRIpeGr. 

Ontario, Calif., June 9, 1891. 





Good Results. 


My bees are doing well, and are 
storing large quantities of honey, of the 
very best quality. L. MABRY. 

Aurora, Tex., June 26, 1891. 





Ready for the Harvest. 


Bees are storing honey fairly well, but 
are not swarming much, and I expect a 
good crop of honey this season. White 
clover is abundant, and basswood is well 
covered with buds, giving promise of a 
good yield of nectar. My colonies are 
all strong, and in good condition for the 
harvest. A. Y. BALDWIN. 

De Kalb, Ills., June 27, 1891. 


a 


More'Prolific than the Funic Bees. 


The Wonderful Punic Bees are left 
in the shade, by actual count, in the 
number of swarms. I have a colony of 
black bees, with a light strain of the 
‘* Yellow Jacket,” in a 12-frame Lang- 
stroth hive, which cast’ a swarm on 
Friday, June 4, and kept swarming 
until June 15, and during that time 12 
swarms issued from this hive, and | 
expect at least one more swarm from 
them this week, and at that rate they 
would swarm about 28 times a month, 
or 84 swarms in 8 months. I call them 
the Minnesota Hustlers. I never saw as 
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much white clover as there is this year, 
but the bees do not swarm as early as 
they did last season, although the hives 
are full of bees and honey. Very late 
last Fall, I bought 5 colonies of Italians, 
and two of the 8-frame hives had only 
about half the length of the frames 
filled with comb, and but very little 
honey. I fed to these 5 colonies 
$6 worth of granulated sugar, and 
they came through the Winter in fine 
condition, wintering better than my 
heavy colonies, with no loss of bees, and 
one of them east a swarm yesterday. I 
winter my bees in my cellar. 
Mark D. JuDKINS. 
Osakis, Minn., June 15, 1891. 





Black, Shiny Bees. 


The black, shiny bees referred to on 
page 805 by G. B. Replogle, seem to 
come from colonies that have been 
robbed, and are stray bees. They may 
come from distant yards, but most of 
the time from colonies in the same yard, 
and seem to gain admittance more for 
pity’s sake than for anything else. They 
appear to be contented with just enough 
room to loaf in, and small rations. I 
have never found them among the 
brood-combs, but they are found on the 
entrance and bottom-board. They never 
pack pollen, and seldom honey, and are 
continually tormented by the bees, and 
if they show fight or flight, they are 
balled by from 3 to 6 bees and killed. 
They are not diseased bees, and will 
generally disappear in July, according 
to my observation. 

J. W. BIrrENBENDER. 

Knoxville, Lowa. 


New Use for Bee-Stings. 


Our learned men are not the ones who 
make all the discoveries. In conversa- 
tion, a few days ago, with a man who 
has 4 colonies of bees, and whom we will 
call Mr. A, the writer had the pleasure 
of getting some information in regard 
to the uses of the bee-sting (I have had 
some practical experience in that line 
before). Mr. A said that Mr. B told 
him that the bees, after sealing up their 
honey nicely, went over all the cells and 
perforated the capping, leaving a small 
portion of poison in each cell to preserve 
the honey. When asked where he 
learned this, he said, ‘* Miss Somebody ” 


uncertain age, and who probably never 
saw the inside of a bee-hive in her life) 
had told him. We are having an abun- 





| study all, and get a diploma 


a year ago. 


dance of white clover now, but the 
weather is too wet for the bees to work. 
I had one swarm to issue on May 18; 
have been trying to keep them from 
swarming. I have 31 colonies, all good 
but 3, and they are filling in the sections 
when the weather permits. 
T. C. KELLY. 
Slippery Rock, Pa., June 22, 1891. 





Bees on the Point of Starvation. 


I made a thorough examination of my 
apiary on June 1, at which time the 
bees did not have, on an average, 
exceeding one pound of honey per 
colony, many colonies not having a 
single cellof honey. During the first 
week in June I fed all of my bees, and 
many colonies: destroyed their brood, 
there being nothing in bloom, and only 
the honey-dew kept them alive, it‘being 
most notable on the box-elder. For 
several days we had a great deal of rain, 
but the weather has cleared up, and 
work has commenced on the white 
clover. No swarms have issued yet, and 
I have no use for crates. I have 8O col- 
onies in my home apiary, and a few in 
the country that are doing a little 
better. 

0. R. Goopno. 

Carson City, Mich., June 22, 1891. 


ee 


Bee-Culture in State Institutions. 

In compliance with a request pub- 
lished on page 805 o0f the Ber JouRNAL, 
I will answer the questions there asked, 
regarding instructions in bee-culture, as 
follows : 


1. I think in Rhode Island—this is 
mainly an experiment station, I believe 
—New York,. at Cornell; Colorado and 
Michigan. Michigan alone has done 
this heretofore. She has taught large 
classes for 24 years. 

2. Yes, Michigan has a full course, 
and gives any student an opportunity 
for further study and work in the 
apiary. 

3. Not when for 


any apiculture, 


| specially, nor yet in horticulture, agri- 


culture, or veterinary. The students 


for full 
if desired, any student 


course. Then, 


| may take a second degree on work done 
(who, by the way, is a maiden lady Of | 


in apiculture. We had astudent do this 
He had come from Japan 
purposely to study bee-keeping.—A. J. 
Cook. 
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Returning Swarm—Hybrid Queen. 


A swarm of bees issued June 9, and 
was put in a frame hive, where they 
staid for about two hours; then they 
left, and the owner followed them for 
about half a mile, but could not keep 
up with them, so gave up the chase and 
ownership of the bees, but to his great 
surprise in about three hours they came 
back, and went into the original box- 
hive. Either they had no queen, or 
were sick of the job they had under- 
taken. I have one colony of bees that 
has three kinds of beesinit. I purchased 
it last Spring, in a box-hive, and have 
transferred it to frame hive. Now I 
find black bees, and bees with two, and 
some with three yellow bands, and all 
seem to be hatched from the same 
queen. Can you explain ? 

J. B. RAMAGE. 

Blaine, Wash., June 12, 1891. 


|The queen was impurely mated, and,, 


therefore, her progeny are hybrids, 
variously marked.—EpD. | 


—————————— 


Basswood the Only Hope. 


The outlook for the ‘** big honey crop” 
is not very encouraging. We have had 
ten days, perhaps, since June 1, in 
which bees have stored some surplus; 
now they are just making a living. We 
have not far to look for the cause. No 
rain to speak of fell here from the 
time the snow disappeared in the Spring 
until June 22, and, of course, that was 
too late to be of any help to white 
clover. Unless basswood yields nectar 
abundantly—which is doubtful in this 
locality—there will not be any honey to 
sell in this county. From my 100 
colonies two swarms have issued. 

H. J. Rogers. 

Stanard’s Corners, N. Y., June 29. 


- —-_-s- — 


Last Season’s Honey Yield. 


My bees did fairly well last season, 
although it was a very poor season for 
honey in this locality. They averaged 
about 75 pounds of surplus honey per 
colony, Spring count, besides one prime 
swarm from each colony. 

Aristotle, N. Y. H. C. FARNUM. 








——-— < + 


* Blood will Tell.’?—This ap- 
plies to strains of bees as well as to 
families of human beings, and they differ 
as greatly in characteristics. 
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Wavelets of News, 


Honey Crop. 


We predict a good honey crop this 
season for those who have their dish 
right side up at the proper time, as we 
have had abundant rains to keep the 
clover in bloom, and basswood promises 
well here. We should take good care of 
the bees, then if we fail it will not be 
our fault.—Minnesota Farm, 


— 


Catching Queens. 


About noon on Decoration Day, when 
I was very busy, I saw a swarm issuing. 
I went to the front of the hive and soon 
caught the queen and caged her ina 
little cage—which is merely a rim of tin 
with a wire gauze top. I moved the hive 
and put in its place one filled with empty 
comb, and placed the caged queen in 
front. In a few moments the bees came 
pouring into it hunting for mother, and 
when they had all returned, the queen 
was released, and the swarm carried to 
its permanent stand. I have been quite 
fortunate in catching the queens of the 
few swarms that have issued thus far. 
The little cage that I speak of is very 
handy to have in the apiary. One day I 
caught a queen, and placing a cage over 
her, left her for a moment upon the 
white cover of a hive inthe hotsun. I 
only took a few steps, but when I 
returned she was dead—sun struck, I 
suppose—and I do not leave queens 
caged in the sun anymore. These little 
cages are handy to use as cell protectors, 
as they can be pressed into the comb, 
and when the young queen emerges the 
bees can feed her through the meshes.— 
Mrs. L. HARRISON, in Prairie Farmer. 








——- + + 


Swarmed to Death. 


This is the verdict usually given, 
where bees have swarmed until there is 
barely a corporal’s guard left in the old 
hive. Where bees have been allowed to 
swarm ad libitum, many such hives will 
be found at the close of the swarming 
season, and moths will get the credit of 
destroying them. Y 

I was very sick one year during the 
swarming season, and the family hived 
everything in the shape of a swarm 
upon empty combs, as the preceding 
Winter had been very fatal to bees. 

I found the,hives from which the bees 
had swarmed to death, solid with honey 
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and bee-bread, and about a pint of bees, 
with a laying queen. The combs were 
taken out, and the little colony confined 
upon two combs in one side of the hive 
with a division-board. 

The combs I removed had the honey 
extracted, and then from a populous 
colony I removed a comb of chipping 
brood, brushing off the bees, and, remov- 
ing the division-board one notch, put it 
in with the little colony. One of the 
combs from which the honey had been 
extracted was given in exchange. 


When the bees were out of the comb, 
I gave them another until the hive was 
full. It was a benefit to the populous 
colonies also, as it gave room for the 
queen to lay. 

The ‘“‘casts” which had been hived 
upon empty combs and had no honey in 
them, were exchanged with populous 
colonies for those containing brood, and 
a couple of combs containing honey was 
given them. In a short time every hive 
was running over with bees. 

There was no white clover honey that 
year, and we had despaired of getting 
any sort, when in August the Fall flow 
commenced, and, as our dishes were 
right side up to eatch the shower, a 
large amount of surplus was secured.— 
0. J. Farmer. 





Bees Stings. 


The sting of the bee is so peculiarly 
constructed that if you pull it out, 
instead of relieving the pain, it adds 
greatly to it, for instead of pulling out 
the poison, you push it into the flesh. 
Scrape the sting out immediately with a 
knife, and you scrape the poison also.— 
Exchange. 





Smoker Fuel. 


After trying many different kinds of 
fuel, for a bee-smoker, I find corn-cobs, 
cut fine, the best to use, when taking 
away surplus. For all other purposes 
I like buckwheat chaff the best. A tin 
strainer is needed when chaff is used, to 
keep the chaff from ;blowing out. The 
only objection to using chaff when 
taking off surplus, is in soiling the honey. 
Possibly a fine strainer would prevent 
this. The coarser part of the chaff is 
best. Itis surprising to see how well 
chaff holds fire, and the length of time it 
will burn. I left my smoker in -the 
apiary, the other day, partly filled. 
When I discovered it an hour and a half 
later, it was burning full blast, ready 
for business.—National Stockman. 





Keep the Bees at Work. 


The bee-keeper cannot afford to have 
idle bees for want of room, or because 
they refuse to workin the supers. Try 
every way to induce them to work 
above. 

One way is to replace one or two 
frames of young larva below, with empty 
combs, and then with the zine excluder 
keep the queen below. By putting the 
brood in the center of the «upper story, 
they can be started in the top. 

Those working for comb-honey take 
sections that were partly built out the 
year before, or from hives that are 
already working above, and put in the 
hive they are trying to start. 

This is where beginners are most apt 
to fail. They think something is the 
matter with the bees, when they only 
need coaxing to start them above. This 
should be done as early in the season as 
possible, for if neglected, and the bees 
are crowded below, they will get ready 
to swarm by starting queen-cells.—E. 
R. Ponpn, in N. W. Agriculturist. 


_——-_ ee + 


Prospects for Fall Honey. 


In most localities in Central Illinois 
there is little white clover, owing to 
drouths of preceding years. Young 
white clover is very luxuriant, owing to 
the abundant rains, and may yet bloom 
later in the season. Sweet clover is very 
rank, and holds its own, wherever it has 
gained a foot-hold. This plant thrives 
in gravelly, sandy soil, and is very useful 
in keeping railroad cuts and embank- 
ments from washing. 

The outlook for Fall honey promises 
well, as the rains will bring forth plants, 
to blossom later in the season—all the 
use bees would have for the sections this 
season, would be to propolize them up, 
and cluster in them if driven into the 
hive by rain. 

When the combs of the brood-chamber 
are built out white, sections should be 
put on at once.—Exchange. 





— 


Chicago is America. 


Whoever looks upon the World’s 
Exposition as a mere business specula- 
tion, or as anything else than the joint 
work ofa nation numbering 60,000,000 
people, and as the greatest opportunity 
ever offered for competition between 
the various civilizations, commits a grave 
error.—Hamburger Nachrichten, Ham- 
burg, Germany. 
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ADVERTISING RATES. 
20 cents per line of Space, each insertion. 
No Advertisement Inserted for less than $1.00, 


A line of this ty pe will admit about eight words. 
OnE INCH will contain TWELVE lines. 


Editorial Notices, 50 cents per line. 
Special Notices, 30 cents per line. 


Transient Advertisements must be paid for 
IN ADVANCE. 


DISCOUNTS: 

On 10 lines, or more, 4 times, 10%; 8 times, 
15%; 13 times, 20%; 26 times, 30%; 52 
times, 407%. 

On 20 lines, or more, 4 times, 15%: 8 times, 
20%; 13 times, 25%; 26 times, 40%; 52 
times, 507%. 

On 30 lines, or more, 4 times, 207; 8 times, 
25%; 13 times, 30%; 26 times, 50%; 52 
times, 607. 

On larger Advertisements, discounts will be 
stated, upon application. 


must reach this office by Saturday of this week. 
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ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
BUSINESS MANAGER. 


FRAPPR A PRA INA ISA IS FIN FAN FES FERS ENSUES SLAIN TINS 


special Notices. 


(@" Subscribers who do not receive their 
papers promptly, should notify us at once. 


(ae Send us one new subscription, with 
£1.00, and we will present you with a nice 
Pocket Dictionary. 


(@ The date on the wrapper-label of this 
paper indicates the end of the month to 
which you have paid. If that is past, please 
send us a dollar to pay for another year. 


(G~ Systematic work in the Apiary will 
pay. Use the Apiary Register. It costs: 





For 50 colonies (120 pages) ......... $1 00 
** 100 colonies (220 pages) .......... 1 25 
** 200 colonies (420 pages) .......... 1 50 


As there is another firm of ‘“Newman 

& Son” in this city, our letters sometimes 
et mixed. Please write American Bee 
ournal on thé corner of your envelopes to 
save confusion and delay. 





CLUBBING LIST. 


We Club the American Bee Jowrnal 
for a year, with any of the following papers 
or books, at the prices quoted in the LAST 
column. The regular price of both is given 
in the first column. One year’s subscription 
for the American Bee Journal must be sent 
with each order for another paper or book: 

Price of both. Club. 
The American Bee Journal...... $1 00.... 


and Gleanings in Bee-Culture.... 2 00.... 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide..... .... 150.... 
Bee-Keepers’ Review........ 200.... 
The Apiculturist............. 175.... 
Canadian Bee Journal....... 175... 
American Bee-Keeper....... 1 50.... 

The 7 above-named papers ...... 600.... 


and Langstroth Revised (Dadant) 3 00.... 
Cook’s Manual (1887 edition) 2 25.... 
nee os Be New Bee-Keeping. 2 50.... 

little on Queen-Rearing. 2 00.... 
Bees and Honey (Newman).. 2 00.... 
Binder for Am. Bee Journal. 1 60.... 
Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (cloth). 3 00.... 
Root’s A B C of Bee-Culture 2 25.... 
Farmer's Account Book..... 400.... 
Western World Guide ...... 1 SO. ... 


WHOIS] CHAD=-4-1 


DDD ee ee fe et tt et ee DDO DO DTI OT i 
SUSSSSSSSSRNKSS coounwuon 


Heddon's book, ‘“Success,”.. 150.... 14 
A Year Among the Bees .... 1 50.... 13 
Convention Hand-Book...... 150. ..13 
Weekly Inter-Ocean......... 200....17 
Toronto Globe (weekly). .... 200....17 
History of National Society. 150.... 125 
American Poultry Journal... 2 25.... 150 
The Lever (Temperance) .... 200.... 175 
Orange Judd Farmer........ 200....175 
Farm, Field and Stockman... 2 00.... 175 
Prairie Farmer............... 200.... 175 
Illustrated Home Journal .. 1 50.... 1 35 
American Garden ........... 250.... 2:00 
Rural New Yorker .......... 250 00 
Nebraska Bee-Keeper....... 150 135 


Do not send to us for sample copies 
of any other papers. Send for such to the 
publishers of the papers you want. 


- © @ se — 


The Convention Hand =-Book 
is very convenient at Bee-Conventions. It 
contains a simple Manual of Parliamentary 
Law and Rules of Order for Local Bee- 
Conventions; Constitution and By-Laws 
for a Local Society; Programme for a Con- 
vention, with Subjects for Discussion. In 
addition to this, there are about 50 blank 
pages, to make notes upon, or to write out 
questions, as they may come to mind. 
They are nicely bound in cloth, and are of 
the right size for the pocket. We will 
present a copy for one new subscription to 
the Ber JouRNAL (with $1.00 to pay for the 
same),or 2 subscribers to the Home JoURNAL 
may be sent instead of one for the Bre 
JOURNAL. 


ee 


Clubs of 5 New Subscriptions for $4.00 
to any addresses. Ten for $7.50. 
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If you have a desire to know 
how to have Queens fertilized in upper 
stories, while the old Queen is still laying 
below—how you may safely introduce any 
Queen, at any time of the year when bees 
can fly—all about the different races of 
bees—all about shipping Queens, queen- 
cages, candy for queen-cages, etc.—all 
about forming nuclei, multiplying or unit- 
ing bees, or weak colonies, etc.; or, in fact, 
everything about the queen-business which 
you may want to know, send for ‘ Doolit- 
tle’s Scientific Queen-Rearing;”’ a book of 
170 pages, which is nicely bound in cloth, 
and is as interesting asa story. Price, $1.00. 
For sale at this office. 


i Oe — 


Supply Dealers should write to us 
for wholesale terms and cut for Hastings’ 
Perfection Feeders. 


te & 


Red Labels are quite attractive for 
Pails which hold from 1 to 10 Ibs. of honey. 
Price, $1.00 per hundred, with name ani 
address printed. Sample free. 


-oece 


A Nice Pocket Dictionary will be 
given as a premium for only one new 
subscriber to this JouRNAL, with $1.00. It 
is a splendid little Dictionary—just right for 
the pocket. Price, 25 cents. 


Oe | we 


Please send us the names of your 
neighbors who keep bees, and we will send 
them sample copies of the Bez JouRNAL. 


Then please call upon them and get them to 
subscribe with you. 


#2 @2e—_—_ ——___—- _ 


Binders made especially for the Brr 
JouRNAL for 1891 are now ready for 
delivery, at 50 cents each, including post- 
age. Be sure to use a Binder to keep your 
numbers of 1890 for reference. Binders 
for 1890 only cost 60 cents, and it will 
pay you to use them, if you do not get the 
volumes otherwise bound. 


————_--_2+e @ 2 


When talking about Bees to your 
friend or neighbor, you will oblige us by 
commending the Bez JourNAL to him, and 
taking his subscription to send with your 
renewal. For this work we will present you 
with a copy of the Convention Hand-Book, 
by mail, postpaid. It sells at 50 cents. 





It is a Prize in Itself.—I have just 
seen the ILLusTRATED HomE JOURNAL 
for June, with the Rebus and offer of 
prizes for its solution. As the paper, at 
5O cents a year, is a prize in itself for 
the amount, I take pleasure in enclosing 
it, and if my answer to the Rebus is 
correct, you can place me as a contest- 
ant for the prize. H. E. Larne. 

Chicago, Ills. 





The Bee-Keepers’ Directory, by Henry 
Alley, Wenham, Mass. It contains his 
method for rearing queens in full colo- 
nies, while a fertile queen has possession 
of the combs. Price by mail, 50 cents. 





—_- 
tS” The Union or Family Scale has 
been received, and I am much pleased 
with it. W. H. KIMBALL. 
Davenport, Iowa. 





We send both the Home 


Journal and Bee Journal 


for one year, for $1.35. 


— -——— -—+ - =e 


Very Well Pleased. — The Sewing 
Machine and Scales are received in good 
order, and I am _ well pleased with them. 
They do good work. The sewing ma- 
chine is ornamental as well as useful. 
The scales are very handy for family 
use.—G. Rurr, Burlington, Iowa. 





Bee-Keeping for Profit, by Dr. 
G. L. Tinker, is a new 50-page pamphlet, 
which details fully the author’s new system 
of bee-management in producing comb and 
extracted-honey, and the construction of 
the hive best adapted to it—his ‘‘Nonpareil.’’ 
The book can be had at this office for 25c. 


_ -~ -<—& e -< —— —_--— 


Calvert’s No. 1 Phenol, mentioned in 
Cheshire’s Pamphlet on pages 16 and 17, as 
a cure for foul-brood, can be procured at 
this office at 25 cents per ounce, by express. 
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The above illustration shows the 60 pound 
Square Honey Cans which are bec oming 
quite popular for shipping extracted honey. 


They are enclosed in 
a solid case of wood, 
and the boxes contain 
either one or two Cans 
as may be preferred. 

We can furnish them 
at the following prices, 
with a 1\-inch Screw 

Cap in the corner of 
Seach Can. 


For the convenience 
of digging out candied 
honey, we can furnish 
these Cans with an 
additional four-inch Screw Cap for 5 cents 
extra on each Can. 











1 Single Can ....(boxed)......... $ .45 
12 = Cans . ae +. owe se eee 5.00 
100 * “ 0 eattaed ancise oid 40.00 
1 box of two Cans..............-- .75 
12 boxes ee Se 8.40 


— wg 65.00 


Square Glass Honey-Jars. 


One pound, flint glass, per gross..... $5.00 
Two pounds, flint glass, per gross.... 6.00 
Corks for same, per gross ............ .75 
Labels, per gross (name blank)....... .75 
Tin-Foil Caps for same, per gross .... .75 


They will be shipped from Cincinnati, O. 


Wood Pails ter Honey. 


Wood water-pails, well painted outside, 
with 3 iron hoops, and a tight-fitting wood 
cover, at $2.00 per dozen. They hold 25 
pounds of honey, and, when empty, can be 
used as an ordinary pail. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
246 East Madison Street, - CHICAGO, ILL 


| J-lb., 13-lb., and 25-lb. Asso: 





NS | Tin Pails for Honey. 


Ses Pails have full covers, and are excellent 

TT! selling Honey in the Home Market; and 
after the Honey granulates in them, it can be 
shipped anywhere with perfect safety. All sizes 
have a bail, or handle, and when empty are useful 
in every paneatenns. 


he e ving shows STRAIGHT 
TIN PAL ot which thereare 3 sizes, 
holding respectively 3, 5 and 10 Ibs. of 
Honey. Assorted Samples of the 3 
sizes will be sent by express for 40 cts. 
In quantities, the prices are: 


Galion,..holds 10 Ibs . 
allon, holds 5 Ibs... 
uart, holds 3 lbs ....... 


The second en, zeving 
THE TAPERL TIN AILS 
made heavier ote stronger than 
those with straight sides. The 
covers are deeper, and the top- 
edge of the Pail is doubled over, 
making it smooth and convenient 
tohandle. Of the Tapering Pails 
there are five sizes, viz: 1-Ib., 4-1b., 





Samples of these will be shipped 
by express for 75 cents. In quantities, the prices 
are as follows: 


Tohold 1i-lb. 4-lbs. 7-lbs. 13-Ibs. 25-Ibs. 


per éonte,S 75. « fee Yo ..8 1.50....8 2.00....$ 3.25 
Per 100, 5.00 . 8.00.... 10,00;... 14.50.... 23,00 


Ked Labels tor Pails. 

Three sizes, ranging in size for Pails to 
hold from 1 to 10 pounds of honey. Price, 
$1.00 for a hundred, with the name and 
address of the bee-keeper printed on them. 
Smaller quantities, one cent each ; but we 
cannot print the name and address on less 
than one hundred. Larger quantities 
according to size, as follows : 


Size A. Size B. Size C. 


250 Labels....... $1.50 $2.00 $2.25 
500 Labels....... 2.00 38.00 8.50 
1,000 Labels..... 3.00 4.00 5.00 


Samples of each of the Labels will be 
sent free, upon application. 


Glass Pails for Honey. 


They are made of the 
best quality of clear,flint 
glass, with a bail, and a 
metal top and _ cover. 
When filled with honey, 
the appearance is un- 
equaled. They can be 
used for household pur- 
poses by consumers,after 
the honey is removed, or 
they may be returned, 

re-filled by the api- 
arist. 





For 1 Ib. of honey, per dozen ........ $1.60 
For 2 lbs. of honey, perdozen........ 2.00 
For 3 lbs. of honey, per dozen........ 2.50 


They are packed in barrels containing 
12, 6 and 4 dozen of each size, respectively. 


Discount 15 per cent. on orders for those 
exact quantities. 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
246 East Madison Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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